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428 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. XI. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England and America. By Alfred 

Caldecott. London, Methuen ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901. 

—pp. xvi, 434- 

This very full volume declares its special problem to be an attempt to 
satisfy ' the need for historical study ' in its special field. It is not true 
history, however, which one finds in it, but rather a semi-chronological 
invoice, ' a survey of the past, ' with the intention of setting forth ' a com- 
parison of the methods [of theism] which compete for our acceptance, ' that 
we may thus avoid agnosticism and illogical thinking (p. v). It would not 
be inappropriate to call the volume a sort of source-book in English 
theology — despite its generous title — for every phase of positive proof and 
theistic belief is presented in not over-copious extracts or citations. It deals 
with what is variously, and confusingly called ' the philosophy of religion, ' 
'the primary part of theology,' 'natural theology,' 'natural religion,' 'a 
history of theism in Great Britain,' ' a history of theism,' ' natural theisms,' 
•theisms.' The first term seems to be chosen simply because it is "in 
vogue at present" (p. 3). 

The volume comprises two parts : I, Introduction (pp. 1-96), in which 
thirteen so-called ' Types ' of theism, that is, modes of establishing a posi- 
tive theistic belief, are described; II, Historical (pp. 97-415), 'the types 
illustrated,' in which the philosophical and theological contributors to 'the 
literature of Britain and America ' since the Reformation are classified 
according to ' types ' in which they are respectively placed, and an effort 
made to set forth, partly by direct quotation, and largely by reflections, 
without expressing an opinion, the argumentative contributions severally 
made to the twentieth century stock of theism as determined by this 
invoice. A brief retrospect attempts a summary. It seems that this book 
is designed as an 'introductory study.' 

The most striking feature of this volume is its first part and its concep- 
tion of 'types.' These almost become fetishes in the historical portion. 
This introduction tends to be systematic, and hence constructive, for the 
author, supplying the basis of his analyses and his critical interpretation of 
the history. These types are classified (pp. 8-9) — not confessedly, on a 
distinct and traceable theory of knowledge, a point to be remembered in 
reading some of his interpretations of writers — and treated as follows (the 
Arabic numerals indicate the number of pages given to each type in the 
historical part, and, by comparisons, readily suggest the historical value 
of each) : i, Intuitional Theism (8) ; ii, Demonstrative Theism (a pos- 
teriori) (41) ; iii, Transcendental Theism (31) ; iv, Ethical Theism (20) ; 
v, Combined Speculative and Ethical Theism (28) ; vi, Social Theism 
(17) ; vii, Theism of Feeling (10) ; viii, Theism of Will and Feeling (6) ; 
ix, Personal Theism (15) ; x, Intuitive Theism (Mysticism) (64) ; xi, Com- 
posite Theisms, from both rational and empirical sources (27) ; xii, Some 
Quasi Theisms (35) ; xiii, Resort to Christian Revelation Alone (16). Types 
i to v are arranged under the general group of ' rationalism ' ; types vi to 
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x under 'empiricism.' An intuition of, or an inference to, a divine Being 
is the general tenor of the former, while the latter group exploits the 
' assertions of the experience of the individual believer. ' The theistic in- 
tent and the logical scope of these ' types of belief ' are doubtless readily un- 
derstood from their denominations, without additional descriptions of each. 
That these modes of theistic defense are readily distinguishable would be a 
position difficult to maintain, and in the volume one often finds them fusing 
with each other. 

The significance of the ' types ' is the chief point. Are they objective 
or subjective ? Are they historical or systematic ? Are they types in proof, 
in exposition, or in results ? Here some confusion prevails. The author 
declares his method to be "comparative" (pp. 37, 120, 349), without any 
expression of opinion or an ' adjudication ' of the claims of the repre- 
sentative arguments. Yet he does not hesitate to approve and to disap- 
prove at times. On the whole, these types seem to be mere matters of 
convenience, a plan of subjective adoption, which is more psychological 
than logical. This is seen from the fact that they spread out over, and in- 
clude all the forms of religious thought and experience, whether Britain has 
any samples of particular types or not. The background of continental 
thought is very frequently brought forward into strong light. The histor- 
ical limitation of the type scheme is repeatedly seen in the confessed fact 
that individual writers simply break the bars of the type within which they 
are imprisoned. Inasmuch as the types, to be of any value, could only 
have been derived from an earlier survey of the history, it seems somewhat 
strange that the latter should not be submissive to the former. A type, 
then, is simply an effort ' to indicate positions.' This matter of ' placing ' 
men tends to become an abstract passion very early in the work, culminat- 
ing in an almost constant effort to preserve the ' type ' rather than the in- 
dividual writer (^.^..Edw. Caird, pp. 153, i87ff, 245, 256, Coleridge, p. 287, 
Hare, p. 296 note, Westcott, p. 314, Barry, p. 340, Martineau, p. 352). A 
final feature of the type-conception of this history is the duplication of tasks 
which it involves ; the various lines of ' argument ' are reviewed for the sake 
of the history, and then the history is gone over for the sake of the types. 

In the foregoing remarks we have made no criticism on Part II, which 
makes up about five-sevenths of the volume. It displays an excellence in the 
historical selections, and renders good service in its expositions. It is very 
full of material, and should make a suggestive handbook to workers in its 
field, which the author's method has succeeded in making his own. Yet 
it is hardly to be compared with the first, or historical half of the masterly 
work of Pfleiderer. 

It would require too long a paragraph to detail the arrangement and treat- 
ment in Part II. The extent of the field of literature, both philosophical and 
theological, which is surveyed, can be seen from the following generous sum- 
mary of writers and books discussed under the above-named types ; i, four 
writers and five books in Britain, two writers and three books in the United 
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States ; ii, thirty and thirty -nine (B.), six and six (U. S.) ; iii, ten and thirteen 
(B.), three and five (U. S.) ; iv, eight and nine (B.), one and one (U. S.) ; 
v, eight and thirteen (B.), two and five (U. S.) ; vi, five and six (B.), two 
and two (U. S.) ; vii, two and two (B.), one and one (U. S.) ; viii, one and 
one (B.), one and two (U. S.) ; ix, four and six (B.), none and none (U. S.) ; 
x, twenty-five and thirty-one (B.), two and one (U. S.) ; xi, eight and ten 
(B.), one and one (U. S.) ; xii, eight and ten (B.), none and none (U. S.) ; 
xiii, seven and nine (B.), none and none (U. S.) ; three American writers 
are treated in an appendix. 

In spite of this exhaustiveness, as it would seem, the historical part strikes 
one rather drearily in its array of opinions. The arrangement makes too 
heavy a draft upon the reader's general knowledge of the actual historical 
work done in English thinking ; for example, Butler's treatment is given on 
p. 207, although he has been repeatedly referred to before this in connec- 
tion with the views of other thinkers. Other instances could be mentioned. 
The reader is thus often left to trace out the historical lines for himself. 

An American reviewer is naturally not unappreciative of the fact that the 
author finds not a little material in the literature of the United States bear- 
ing upon his specific theme. The first surprise of the volume, however, 
is its claim to set forth m-Atlantic ' theisms ' by half a score of references 
to America, in addition to the score of American writers who are specifically 
referred to, while the text abounds in scores of passages which particularly 
set forth the psychology of ' the English mind ' in the matter of religious 
philosophy. Other defects are the altogether too brief treatment given to 
Jonathan Edwards, and the failure to set forth his significance in the history 
of 'American thought,' and the omission of all reference to Bowen, 
Hickok, Mark Hopkins, Bushnell, and Mulford, not to mention other earlier 
thinkers, and more recent active schools of thought. The same effect is pro- 
duced by the classification of Emerson (p. 301) and Dr. G. P. Fisher (p. 3 1 1) 
under Mysticism, and, particularly, of Professor Ladd under * Ontological 
Rationalism' (Type II), ranking him with Anselm, Descartes, and espe- 
cially with Samuel Clarke (Appendix A). The dangers of the unyielding, 
* pockety ' character of the types into which the historian thrusts his avail- 
able material seem most apparent in the last case. And we beg leave, for 
the moment, to be more than a mere reviewer in order to protest against 
the startling and misleading pocketing of the results attained by one of our 
most active thinkers, which denies to him, as it virtually does, any improve- 
ment over the general position of two centuries ago, when Clarke did his 
work, derived from the great growth of both science and philosophy in the 
long interim. In a little over two pages, and by citing only eleven state- 
ments in Professor Ladd's recent treatise on metaphysics, the historian sets 
him down in the quadrangular pocket of assertive rationalistic ontologism, 
dogmatism, realism, and intellectualism 1 In neglecting what this thinker 
has elsewhere written on the self-same theme, the historian is so unfor- 
tunate as to compel Professor Ladd's metaphysics to do service for his 
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philosophy of religion, and, it might be added, requires him to say every- 
thing at once, — a requirement which no well- articulated series of philo- 
sophical conceptions has ever met. And, too, one regrets to entertain the 
suggestion, which is forced upon one, that perhaps the classifier has not 
made himself fully aware of the interrelation, as well as of the indepen- 
dence, of the problems of philosophy, and of how uniquely they converge in 
the problems presented by the phenomena of religion. 

Edward Franklin Buchner. 
Clark University. 

Theologie und Metaphysik\: Das Verhaltnis der Theologie zur modernen 

Erkenntnistheorie und Psychologie. Von Georg Wobbermin. Berlin, 

Alexander Duncker, 1901. — pp. xii, 291. 

The most influential movement of recent years in the realm of construc- 
tive theology is doubtless that which goes under the name of the late 
Albrecht Ritschl. In its earliest form it appeared as an attempt to found 
theology entirely upon judgments of value, and in such a way as to banish 
metaphysics from the entire domain. "Religion, ..." said Ritschl, 
"is under no obligation either to accomodate itself unqualifiedly to the 
logical conditions of theoretical knowledge or to renounce itself. ' ' One of 
his aptest pupils, Hermann, in one of his earlier works, declared that a 
metaphysics which seeks a common ground for the natural and the moral 
world is both immoral and irreligious. This scheme was sharply opposed 
to the tendency of modern knowledge to seek relations between all the 
spheres of thought-activity, yet it stood in close harmony with another fund- 
amental characteristic of the modern mind, namely, the ever-increasing 
tendency to affect a junction between immediate experience and all 
thought- constructions. 

Undoubtedly, the Ritschlian movement owes its vitality to the latter cir- 
cumstance. Coming directly at the facts of the religious life as the source 
and norm of religious beliefs, theology has been revivified as natural science 
was when observation and experiment supplanted abstract logical methods, 
or, to take a current example, as philosophy is now being renewed by con- 
tact with empirical psychology. On the other hand, the anti-metaphysical 
element in the Ritschlian movement has yielded before criticism. How far 
it has yielded, may be gathered from the present volume by an author who 
counts himself a product of the movement, yet maintains that theology 
without metaphysics is impossible. In his view, the service of Ritschlianism 
in respect to the relation of theology to metaphysics, consists in its having 
freed the former from the intellectualistic-speculative type of procedure. 
Theology has been brought into contact with the facts of religion. This 
means a new method ; and questions of method lead at once to theory of 
knowledge, which, in turn, is inseparable from the total circle of philosophy. 
Further, as Wobbermin points out, theology cannot exist without employ- 
ing the metaphysical notions of a real ego, God, and interaction between 



